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Ricnarp Ecroyp TaTHAM, died in Settle, 
England, 17th of Second mo. 1861, aged 22 


years. 


On leaving school, R. E. T. spent four years 
at bome in his father’s business. In the 
Eleventh month, 1857, he removed .to York, 
and was engaged in the employ of our late dear 
friend, Joseph Rowntree. At this period of his 
life, although there were no signs of a decided 
change of heart, yet earnest desires appear to 
have been raised in him, that he might be 
preserved amidst the powerful temptations in- 
cident to his new position in city-life. 

On settling at York, he began to assist in the 
First-day school established there. This was 
to him at first not a willing but an irksome ser- 
vice. Only afew months past over before there 
was evidence of a change in this respect, accom- 
panied with, or rather the result of, a work of 
Divine grace progressing in his own heart. His 
teaching then became a real, earnest work, and 
his pupils objects of especial interest. 

We have but few way-marks whereby to trace 
his steps to his heavenly home. Some occasional 
memoranda made between the Fifth and the 
Eleventh month, 1859, are all that remain in 
the way of journal. They appear to be designed 
as aids to daily self-examination, watchfulness 
and prayer. In some of these simple entries 
desires are expressed for “a more constant spirit 
of prayer ;” for “less of selfishness and more of 
self-denial ;” “ for meekness,—for a pure heart, 
—for simple child-like faith.” _ “ Nog§.te repine 
over past sins, but to look to Jesus for present 
and future sustentation.” “ In every little doubt 
and trouble to run to Jesus.” In a memorandum 
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made in the Tenth month, 1859, he prays that 
“all his self-righteousness may be swept away.” 

He finally left York in the beginning of the 
year 1860. He had for some months contem- 
plated forming a First-day school and a Bible- 
class when again settled at home. A parting 
interview with his beloved master, Joseph Rown- 
tree, who died in the Eleventh month, 1859, 
encouraged and strengthened R. E. T. in this 
intention. Our space will not permit us to fol- 
low our young friend in the successful accom- 
plishment of his purpose: we may refer our 
readers to a nurrative of his labors in this di- 
rection, recently published, and of which we 
have been permitted to make use in this brief 
memoir. 

Frequent and fervent prayer in private, as well 
as with his class, were peculiar characteristics of 
his procedure in this undertaking, and a large 
measure of success was granted to him and his 
two youthful coadjutors. 

But if was not in this department of service 

alone that R. E. T. found,openings. The spirit- 
ual destitution of a district near his home at- 
tracted his attention. He committed to paper 
his thoughts on the subject. The result was a 
little tract, entitled, ““Do you attend Public 
Worship?” It has been adopted by York 
Friends’ Tract Association. Shortly after it 
was printed, R. E. T., accompanied by his 
brother, availing themselves of a holiday, in 
a walk of about eight miles distributed a 
considerable number of these little messen- 
gers. : 
In the Sixth month of 1860, having taken 
cold, some constitutional tendencies to disease 
were manifested in R. HK. T., and though par- 
tially restored from this attack of indisposition, 
he never fully regained his usual health. In 
the Eleventh month another attack of illness 
confined him for some weeks to bed. Writing 
to a friend from his sick-room, he says, ‘‘I can- 
not tell thee, dear friend, how often I have had 
to feel thankful that the work of preparation or 
of seeking Christ had not been left for a bed of” 
sickness.” a 

A little restoration in the First month, 1861, 
led to the hopehat residence in the South for a 
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few months, might lead to a still larger measure 
of health, and that a life so dear to his friends, 
and so useful to a large circle of his fellow- 
townsmen, and the members of the First-day 
school, might be prolonged. Previously to 
commencing his journey, he paid what proved 
to be a parting visit to his beloved brother and 
sister at York, and to others there who loved him 
well. 

From York, he went to visit his uncle and 
aunt at Lomeshaye. On the 14th of Second 
month, he addressed a letter to the men of his 
Sabbath class at Settle. In it he remarks on 
the number of recent deaths: —‘ These,” he 
says, “ought to make the most careless of us 
give heed to the warning of our blessed Lord, 
‘Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh.’ How much 
happier must those be, and how much more 
must they enjoy life who are able to look for- 
ward to that solemn time without fear, knowing 
that their sins are forgiven them for His name’s 
sake, who loved us and gave himself for us,— 
only they can say with David, ‘ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 
Little did our dear young friend deem that he 
was on the very slope leading down to that val- 
ley, happily not dark to him. 

On Sixth-day, the 15th, he once more, and 
It was 


for the last time, employed his pen. 
for a beloved friend, an old school-fellow. 
The following extract will show how love for 
his divine Master and his Master’s service had 
the uppermost place in his heart. 

“T often think what a blessed thing it would 
be if several of us young Friends were to devote 


Ourselves to the foreign mission work. ‘ Look 
around you and behold that the fields are white 
to the harvest, but the laborers are few, pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that He would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.’ Must not 
we, while praying that laborers may by Him be 
‘raised up, fitted, and sent forth, be ourselves 
willing to yield ourselves to the call, and even 
pray God that, if He saw meet, He would send 
us forth ‘to preach the cross in the regions be- 
yond.’ Do not the words ‘ go ye’ apply to us as 
well as to the disciples? I think 1 could re- 
joice to go forth ‘ called of God,’ when His own 
time was come; but do, my dear friend, tell me 
thy thoughts and feelings on this vitally impor- 
tant subject. ‘Then they that loved the Lord 
spake often one to another.’ ‘Every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an hun- 
dred-fold more in this present time, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.’ Is it nota glorious 
promise? 
“ On the evening of this day he became more 
unwell. The following day he was worse. 
Medical skill and the tenderest care of loving 
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relatives availed not to arrest the progress of 
disease. On the morning of the 17th his aunt, 
who had watched over him during his last night 
of suffering, whispered to the departing spirit, 
“we think thou art soon going to Jesus,” 
With a look of surprise and heavenly joy, he 
responded, “Am I going?’ Then elasping his 
hands, added, “‘O blessed Jesus!” The name 
of his Saviour was the last sweet sound that 
escaped his lips. An expression of unspeakable 
happiness irradiated his countenance, and left its 
impress there, even when his emancipated and 
ransomed spirit had entered that city, none of 
whose inhabitants shall ever say, “I am sick;” - 
and the people that dwell therein are forgiven 
their iniquities. 

So rapid was the progress of illness, that 
his tenderly beloved mother did not arrive 
till the spirit of her darling son had passed 
away 

His remains were removed to his father’s 
house at Settle, and, on the morning of the 
22d, were borne by relays of the men of his 
Sabbath Class to their last quiet resting place, 
close by the scene of his faithful First-iay 
labors. 

We conclude our brief narrative in the lan- 
guage of the memoir to which we have already 
referred. “To some, long years of earthly ser- 
vice are appointed by their Lord; sustained by 
his grace, from year to year, they proclaim to 
their fellow-sinners the good tidings of reconcilia- 
tion, pardon, and peace through the blood of 
the Cross, till at last, ‘they come to the grave 
in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh ip in 
his season.’ ‘l'o others, as with our beloved R. 
K. T., it is permitted to preach by early dedica- 
tion and early death; and by these, he ‘ being 
dead, yet speaketh.’ To us who remain a little 
longer, the watch-words are; ‘Oceupy till I 
come.’ ‘Work while it is day—the night 
cometh when no man can work.’ ‘Let your 
loins be girded ubout, and your lights burning, 
and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for 
their Lord.’” 


For Friends’ Review. 
NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 


KO. VI. 


Tn a letter to Samuel Allinson, First month 
21st, 1768, after warm passages of private 
friendship, D. C. thus alludes to the political 
troubles foreshadowing the rupture with Great 
Britain. 

‘¢ As to the proceedings of the Eastern Pro- 
vinces, I condemn their parade and noise ex- 
ceedingly. But really, in my view, we seem to 
have this single alternative; either to put their 
resolutions into practice, or entail distress on our 
posterity. For, to have the British superfluities 
and articles of luxury poured im upon us in the 
manner they have been for some time past, is a 
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burthen these Provinces cannot bear. We must 
either lighten the load or sink under it; and 1 
can see but two ways of doing this; either by 
confining our purchases to bare necessaries, or 
suffering our money to drain so bare that ne 
cessity may effect what prudence [ fear will 
prove too feeble to accomplish. This latter will 
undoubtedly ruin some, and distress many, yet 
it looks to me a calamity vastly inferior to what 
must inevitably ensue, unless a change of meas- 
ures takes place. For as to the increasing of our 
paper money, I consider it as a stupifying dose, 
that may serve to keep us insensible of the con- 
sumption that is preying upon our vitals, until 
the disorder shall get beyond the reach of cura- 
tives. For whenever the trade of any State 
costs a large balance against her, she must, 
sooner or later, inevitably sink. Thus a farmer 
who buys more than what he sells will pay for, 
though he may support himself by borrowing 
money or mortgaging his land for a time, his 
farm must at last pay the reckoning. To give 
thee my sentiments respecting, and objections to, 
a currency that is not to be a legal tender, would 
swell beyond the bounds of a letter, sol reserve 
it for a verbal opportunity, only saying that I 
think the scheme big with mischief, and that I 
dread the consequences.” 

Of the correctness of the last sentiment, the 
compiler of these notices has ample evidence, as 
he glances his eye upon piles of such currency, 
once of large value, which, notwithstanding the 
portentous warning upon the coarse wood cuts: 
“’Tis death to counterfeit,’ became value- 
less in the possession of the recipient of the 
above views. The proceeds of a large sale of 
real estate have now no value save to the anti- 
quarian. The notes before me bear the imprint 
of sundry printers: as B. Franklin, B. Franklin 
and D. Hall, Hall and Seilers, Isaac Collins, 
James Adams, James Parker, (Woodbridge, N. 
J.,) A. C. and W. Green (Annapolis), &c., and 
vary in amount from four-pence to five-pounds,and 
in date from 1757 to 1776. Among many in- 
teresting autograph signatures to these bills, are 
those of Luke Morris, Chas. Thomson, Owen 
Jones, Wm. Wistar, Richard Wistar, Samuel 
and Wm. Fisher, Isaac Wharton, G. Emlen, 
John Warder, Benj. Morgan, Jos. Pemberton, 
John Morton, Abel Evans, Joel Evans, Jno. 
Mifflin, Samuel Coates, Robert Smith, Mor- 
decai Lewis, and the eccentric James Craft. 
Among the individual issues is one for six-pence, 
bearing the signature of Wm. Cooper, founder 
of Cooperstown, Otsego Cd., N. Y., more widely 
known by his fictitious name of Judge Temple. 
He was father to J. Fennimore Cooper, of lite- 
rary celebrity. 

The depreciation of continental money, al- 
though rapid, was subjected to occasional fluctua- 
tions by gambling speculators, but S. A., sensi- 
ble that it had no real value, would not com- 
promise his integrity by involving others in loss 
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to save himself. On the first of 3d mo. 1777, 
two and a half dollars in continental money were 
worth but $1.00 in specie. At the close of that 
year the value was four toone. At the close of 
1778, the value was seven to one. During 1779, 
the downward tendency was fearful, with occasion- 
al delusive fluctuations, till the year 1780 opened 
with a value of 36 to 1. We will spare the 
reader a full list, and finish with a few quotations. 


Feb. 6th, 46 toone. | March 20th, 60 tol 

10th, 47 “ “« 30th,65 “ 
12th, 49 20th,60 “ 
18th, 50 15th,65 “ 
28th, 52 24th,68 “ 
4th, 53 Ist, 70 “ 
10th, 56 5th, 75 “ 


We pass over various letters which may be 
more in place in another memoir. On the 22d 
day of 8th month, 1768, D. C.’s friend, Samuel 
Allinson, met with a double bereavement. His 
widowed mother, Elizabeth Allinson (daughter 
of Thomas and Phebe Scattergood), and his wife 
Elizabeth Allinson, (daughter of Robert and 
Elizabeth Smith), both died at his house on the 
above date, and were buried in the same grave. 
The E. A. last named left two children, William 
and Mary, who were both through long life use- 
ful servants and honored Elders in the church. 
By frequent passages of correspondence it is 
evident that EK. A. was the intimate friend of 
David Cooper’s eldest daughter, and our narra- 
tive in due course will show that a friendship 
which, on 8S. A.’s part, was riveted by many dear 
associations, ripened into a closer union. 

The following lines written on the death of 
Elizabeth Allinson, by her brother Daniel Smith,* 
will possess an interest for some of our readers, 
being only one of various poems which evinced 
the deep emotion caused by her removal. 


April 
July 
“ 


March Aug. 


“From earth removed, how happy they 
Who rest in calm repose ; 
Have seen the morn of that blessed day 
On which no tempest blows ; 


Helped by their Saviour’s friendly hand 
Have passed their troubles here, 

Have joined the loved selected band, 
And feel each other near! 


Those ruffling cares we mortals know 
Reach not where they reside ; 

There envy’s gall does not o’erflow, 
Impotent, restless pride. 


With minds enlarged, no records now 
They keep of suffered wrongs ; 

But grateful to their Saviour bow, 
And, gladdened, chant his songs. 


At Heavenarrived (thrice happy they), 
There find love’s sweet repose, 

And hail the morn of that blest day 
On which no tempest blows.” 


Turning from other documents, we resume~ 


* Father of Joshua R. Smith, of Robert (the editor), 
George D., Benjamin, &c., &c. 
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the diary of D. C. “In the 5th month, 1772, 
in company with Wm. Foster and his daughter 
Phebe, and my daughter Martha, I attended 
Flushing Yearly Meeting on Long Island. A 
Quarterly Meeting was held on Sixth-day, the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day 
morning, and the Yearly Meeting opened in the 
afternoon, and concluded the next Third-day. 
Samuel Neale, from Ireland, was present, also 
David Ferris, Mark Reeve and Richard Wood, 
[the future husband of D. C.’s daughter Ann], 
as also two women who had certificates to travel 
to New England, but were advised to return 
home, which I think they did.” It is singu- 
lar that in the Journal of S. Neale his attend- 
ance of this Yearly Meeting is omitted. It ap- 
pears to have been rather a lowtime. The 
number of Quarterly Meetings was only three. 
One of these, and one Monthly Meeting in an- 
other Quarter, had refused to answer the queries, 
from the time of their adoption a few years pre- 
vious. The subject was now firmly taken in 
hand, and next year all the inferior meetings 
met the requirements of good order. On the 
day following the close of the Yearly Meeting, 
the Monthly Meeting was held at New York, 
and D. C. was instrumental in settling a case of 
difficulty which had caused embarrassment for a 
long time. “ We lodged in York,” he says: 
‘‘a brother* of my wife residing there, next 
moruing started homeward, reaching Stony 
Brook at night, and the following day we ar. 
rived at our home, much speut by riding.” 

About this time Paul, his second son, having 
a passion for the sea, made a voyage to the West 
Indies. Some time after his return, “he in- 
formed me that he had a desire to follow the 
sea, but would not leave me without my con- 
sent ; that he had an aversion to farming, and 
thought it would be best to be improving in a 
business he expected to follow. I placed him 
with a merchant in Philadelphia, who sent him 
to sea, and soon after he became of age, the dif- 
ficulties of trade increasing, he returned home, 
to wait until times should be more setthd.”’ 
“Tn the fall of this year, (1772), my 
Amos} married.” 


eldest son 
On the 29th of Ist mo. 1773, Martha Cooper, 
his eldest daughter, was married to Samuel 


Allinson, attorney-at-law in Burlington. Her 
father notes that her leaving him wasa renewed 
bereavement. ‘She had been my housekeeper 
for above ten years. In the fore part of the 
time she was a young mistress (only 14 years of 
age) to have the care of my family, which com- 
prised three brothers and two sisters, all 
younger than herself; but they lived in much 
harmony. She has been a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, ever careful to avoid what might of- 


* White Matlack. 


7 He has left numerous descendants about Wood- 
bury, &c. 
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fend or grieve me, which had rendered her ve 
dear to me, and feeling an earnest desire that 
her happiness might be increased by parting, 
this I endeavered to promote by such counsel 
as from time to time presented to my mind.” 

Of this paternal solicitude beautiful evidence 
is given in the following letter, which, after the 
lapse of about fourscore years, may still be read 
with edification. 


“DD. C. ro MARTHA ALLINSON. 
Woodbury, 3d month 23d, 1773. 


“ Remembering thee this morning with parental 
affection, I am led to desire thy present and 
future happiness, and some hints occurred which, 
I believe, if properly attended to, may conduce 
thereto. And first, as to religion, without which 
it is in vain to expect happiness either here or 
hereafter, let it have the chief place in thy heart. 
I mean real religion, not a ceremonious attend- 
ance of meetings, and talking of God and godli- 
ness; in this the Pharisees, (to whom publi- 
cans and harlots were preferred), were the most 
zealous; but a religion that reforms the crea- 
ture ; regulates the passions, appetites and de- 
sires ; shines forth in a steady, uniform, con- 
sistent conduct in every act of life ; teaches to 
be more careful to please God than man, re- 
strains from doing an ill thing, however secret, 
as much as if the whole world were witnesses; 
—this religion will silence our fears, sweeten 
our last moments, and enable us to triumph over 
death and the grave. A man who lives thus is 
calm and easy in himself, leaning on Providence, 
with a well grounded assurance that he who 
governs the whole of things will so far bless his 
endeavors, both inward and outward, as may be 
most for his good. There is a strong tower into 
which the righteous flee and are safe, amidst the 
jarring of elements and of men, and the most 
terrific appearances. But the unhappiness is, 
that too many seem to place their dependence on 
words and works and outward appearance, and 
in these are extremely exact, while, alas! re- 
ligion is quite another thing. Its residence is 
in the heart. When thatis made clean, all else 
is but trifling in comparison in the sight of In- 
finite Wisdom. The love of God enobles and 
enlarges the mind, enables us to estimate things 
proportionate to their worth, raises above the 
feeble, childish state which is unsettled by the 
whims and conceits of others, which endeavors 
to conform to what this or the other very good 
friend advises to: on the contrary, it teaches us 
to see, weigh and consider for ourselves, and to 
act from the conviction of our own minds. 
This is the principle which ought to govern us 
through life. 

“Thou art in the difficult station of a step- 
mother. I have not the least doubt of thy 
anxious desire to avoid just censure, but I fear 
that this may lead thee into a conduct that 
may draw it upon thee. Wisdom ever teaches 
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that in adopting rules of life, as also in partic- 
ular actions, we should look forward to conse- 
quences. Thy husband’s children appear of 
disposition not hard to govern, but let not this 
lead thee into indulgence that will not bear to be 
continued at a future day. Now is the time to 
establish the habit of being obeyed : that in their 
father’s absence thy commands are not to be dis- 
puted. This is easily accomplished now; not so 
hereafter. With this point always in view, 
cherish and fix their /ove, for this and this only 
can secure thee from the malicious tongues of 
whisperers who are so busy: but by an unlim- 
ited indulgence now, every future restraint, how- 
ever reasonable, will be ascribed to astep-mother’s 
severity. If they commit considerable faults, 
inform their father in the offender’s presence. 
The exacting of strict obedience is so important, 
that without it no head of a family can support 
the station with peace and satisfaction. 

“Friendship affords the sweetest joys of life, 
but fulse friends occasion the most grievous 
bitters ; and the greater the intimacy, the deeper 
they can wound us. Youth is incautious and 
apt to confide: age is taught by experience the 
necessity of caution, of guarding, under the most 
plausible appearances, against insincerity, and 
of being doubly careful among strangers, in 
whom they repose confidence. Let this, my 


dear child, teach thee to observe the precept : 


‘Be civil to all, intimate with few.’ 

“Seek not much company. It isnot only ex- 
pensive and interrupting to family affairs, but 
attended with many snares. True happiness is 
of a retired nature, loves shade and solitude, is 
an enemy to pomp, ylitter and noise. It is 
found in the enjoyment of one’s self, or, in other 
words, the possession of a calm and sound mind, 
and the society of a few true friends. Having 
this treasure at home, there’s nothing equally 
pleasing to be sought for abroad, and so far from 
being augmented by a multitude of witnesses it 
is destroyed or suspended thereby. 

_ “However contemptible a conceited disposi- 
tion appears, he who does not show a proper re- 
gard for himself will receive but little from 
others: nor do I consider this incompatible with 
that great Christian virtue, humility. With re- 
gard to religion, and in reference to our Creator, 
we can hardly estimate ourselves too low: but 
with regard to our fellow men, if we do not sup- 
port our station and rank, we relinquish our 
claim to their respect and esteem, and in ex- 
change receive their slight and contempt. 
Reverence thyself, is a precept in the golden 
verses : and then, saith Dr. Young, the world’s 
reverence will follow. 

Think not, my child, these remarks are the 
produce of hasty thought. They are the result 
of many years’ experience and observation, and 
are hints to lead thee to a train of thinking 
which ‘induce observations of thy own far 
beyond what is here contained, and thus their 
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effect may be felt when the present writer is 
gone and forgotten.” 
snninonsitielliaiboecesi 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 549.) 

Christian men and women! does not your 
blood run cold atatrocities like these? at listen- 
ing to these horrible details; to be told that 
these dreadful scenes are the natural concomi- 
tants of war; that the pillaging of the bodies 
and the houses of the wretched sufferers, is one 
of the agreeable occupations of the soldier ; and 
that he anticipates, with savage delight, similar 
scenes in campaigns that are before him ! 

And why do I give these sickening details? 
Not certainly to harrow your feelings, but to 
give you a glimpse, though a very faint one, of 
what war really is! for truly a tithe has not been 
told! I have but very slightly raised the cur- 
tain that conceals this aceldama of human woe! 
What I have shown is but as the faintest shadow 
to the living substance: the reality is such as 
sickens the heart even of the conqueror to look 
upon. And it is because I am persuaded, that 
if you could look for one moment on the car- 
nage of the battle field—if you could realise to 
your minds but a fraction of the misery and the 
woe that reign there—could you but listen to the 
cries of the widow and her fatherless childrea— 
that so: long as a human heart beats in your 
bosom, you would resolve to take no part in in- 
famy so foul ! 

May He who is a God of mercy and of love, 
so influence your hearts this night, that you will 
solemuly vow unto Him, that henceforth, 
through his grace, come what may, you will 
neither by your person, your money, nor your 
influence, sanction the horrid trade of war—that 
you will no longer seek to shield its enormities, 
by associating it with the name and the religion 
of Jesus of Nazareth,—but that you willon every 
occasion, vindicate the honor of His name, from 
any participation in these scenes of cruelty, of 
carnage, and of blood ! 

Previous to the outbreak of the Russian war, 
an eloquent and popular orator, and who, in his 
place in Parliament, had borne a powerful and 
indignant protest against that war, was invited 
to try to allay the feelings of national irritation, 
by addressing bodies of his countrymen on the 
subject ; his reply was that, though it might do 
good, it would not stop the war. Not so, however, 
had the ministers of the Gospel invariably 
ranged themselves on the side of conciliation and 
peace! Were they, true to their calling, to 
raise their voice against oppression and wrong ; 
to preach the spirit of meekness, forbearance, 
and love; to strive to soothe the irritated feel- 
ings of their hearers, rather than, as is too often 
the case, add fuel to the flame of discord and 
of strife; were they to proclaim the truth that 
God has made of one blood all nations of men 
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to dwell on all the face of the earth,—that all 
are children of one common parent,---that God is no 
respecter of persons, but that the soul of the 
Heathen is of equal value with that of the Chris- 
tian ;—were these great truths to be universally 
proclaimed from the pulpits of our land, those 
pulpits would have power to arrest the arm of the 
warrior, and compel statesmen to settle their 
differences without recourse to the sword! But, 
alas! instead of this, we have too often seen 
winisters of the Gospel ranged on the side of 
the warrior,—have seen them engaged in the 
heathenish custom of the consecration of col- 
ors,—obscuring the brightness of truth, and 
cherishing the awful delusion in the mind of 
the soldier, that if he die on the field of battle, 
he dies a glorious death, and wins an eternal 
crown ; and thus consigning to oblivion all the 
distinguishing characteristics of the religion of 
Jesus, and vainly attempting to reconcile the 
Gospel of peace and love with the worst features 
of heathen mythology. 

Dr. Lang says: ‘‘There is nothing more con- 
tagious than the war spirit when it seizes upon 
a country; nothing more delusive both for min- 


isters and people; arrogating, as it uniformly 


does, the exclusive possession of that patriotism, 
or love of country, which is proper and becom- 
ing in every citizen or subject, and overwhelm- 
ing, with its utmost vituperation, the men who 
openly and fearlessly denounce it.’’ 


On this subject the late John Angell James 
said, “‘ When it is considered, that hundreds of 
thousands of preachers are every week, and have 
been through a long succession of ages, speak- 
ing to millions and millions of people, we do 
not hesitate to say that had the pulpit in every 
place, and in every age of its existence, done its 
duty, there had been no need of this Congress; 
and war, in Christendom at least, and thus, per- 
haps, in all the world besides, had existed only 
as a fuul blot upon the history of the past. 

‘‘The pulpit has been in part recreant to its 
trust. Men whose lips should have echoed the 
strains of the angels’ song, making the earth vo- 
cal with the note of peace thus proclaimed ; who 
should have been employed in extinguishing the 
flames of war,and trampling out the fire of their 
smouldering ashes, have, instead of this, too often 
fanned the languid spark; and exasperated the 
passions that have filled the earth with carnage 
and misery. Too often has the soldier’s coat, 
if not literally, yet in spirit, been thrown over 
the preacher’s gown. 

“To me it has always appeared to be one of 

the most affecting and revolting spectacles on 
-earth, to see Christianity dragged to the drum- 
-head to consecrate the yet unstained banners, 
and made to seek the benediction of the God of 
-Peace upon the symbol of slaughter. It is, 
however, only the work of its ministers, while 
Christianity stands by blushing and weeping 
over the deeds which are done in her name.” 
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If we look at the best results of wars, what 
Christian mind would say that all the advan- 
tages supposed to be gained, are for a moment to 
be put in competition with the misery, the 
wretchedness, and the suffering, that are insep- 
erable from the conflict of the battle-field ;— 
whilst, if, in the light of revelation, we look at 
the destruction of human life, and remember our 
Saviour’s declaration of the value of a single 
soul, who can contemplate without a feeling of 
horror, the thousands consigned to a premature 
grave, and summoned into the presence of their 
Judge, in the great majority of instances, it is 
to be feared, totally uuprepared for so awful a 
change? Again, we would ask what earthly 
acquisition is worth so costly a price? And who 
would not shrink from taking any share in so 
dreadful a responsibility ? 

But how seldom does it happen that wars do 
not end in disappointment! that the original 
grounds of dispute are removed as the conflict 
proceeds, aud when both armies are sick of the 
strife, peaceful negotiations are resorted to, and 
nothing is gained at the last, but what might 
have been obtained without shedding one drop 
of blood. A striking illustration of the disap- 
pointment resulting from even successful wars, 
is afforded in relation to the war in the Crimea. 
Scarcely a statesman now expresses any satisfac- 
tion with the result of that war, even of those 
who most warmly supported it; whilst the 7'imes 
newspaper, one of its most earnest advocates, says, 
on the 16th of August: ‘“‘ We must frankly own 
that we feel somewhat more free to act like men 
and Christians than we did five yearsago. That 
ill-starred war, those half-million of British, 
French, and Russian men left in the Crimea, 
those two hundred millions of money wasted in 
the worst uf all ways, have discharged to the 
last iota, all the debt of Christian Europe to 
Turkey. Never was so great an effort made for 
so worthless an object.”” Had the counsels of 
the Peace party been followed, those half-million 
lives would have been spared—those two hun- 
dred millions of money would have been saved! 

The late Lord Fitzwilliam said: “ It would 
be one of the greatest misfortunes that could be- 
fal this country if, vying with Austria, France, 
and other contineutal States, she were to be held 
out as a great military power. It would bea 
new era in the history of this country.” 

The immense augmentation of late years of 
our army and navy—the iucrease of our fortifi- 
cations—the expenditure of vast sums in im- 
proving the art of war, combined with our ex- 
tensive volunteer movement, all prove that we 
are relying much moreon our material resources, 
on the power of the cannon and the sword, than 
on our civilization, our commerce, or our Chris- 
tianity; that we are counting these our advan- 
tages, which gave us so commanding a position 
amongst the nations of the earth, as of inferior 
value; that we are copying the example of na- 
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tions that have little but the sword to rely on, 
and are practically denying the sovereignty and 
protection of Him, whose blessing we are accus- 
tomed to invoke in words, and to whom we are in- 
debted for all the privileges we enjoy. Where 
js our faith in the answer given by our beloved 
Queen, to the ambassador of the African prince, 
who came with costly presents, and desired to 
be told, in return, the secret of England’s great- 
ness and glory? The Queen, handing him a 
beautifully bound copy of the Bible, said: “Tell 
the prince that this is the secret of England’s 
greatness.” 

My own conviction is, that nothing of recent 
times has aimed a more fatal blow at the morali- 
ty and religion of our land, than the Rifle Vol- 
unteer movement. The wilitary standard of 
morals, it is well known, is not a high one. An 
eminent modern writer has borne the following 
testimony: “No one pretends to applaud the 
morals of an army; and for its religion, few 
think of it at all. The fact is too notorious to 
be insisted upon, that thousands who had _ filled 
stations iu lite with propriety, and beea virtuous 
from principle, have lost, by a military life, both 
the practice and regard of morality ; and when 
they have become habituated to the vices of 
war, have laughed at their honest and plodding 
brethren, who are still spiritless enough for vir- 
tue, or stupid enough for piety.” (Dymond, p. 


178.) As to religion, every thinking mind must 
know, that there is little sympathy between the 
profession of a soldier, and the meekness and hu- 
mility of the true Christian. 

The Duke of Wellington said that “a man 
with nice notions of religion has no business to 


” 


be a soldier ;” and, without denying that there 
are in the army many bright examples of morali- 
ty and piety, it is obvious to every one of ordi- 
nary observation, that nothing is more unfavor- 
able to the growth of vital religion, than the 
habits and associations of military life. Mili- 
tary patriotism, so much lauded, too often con- 
sists in the desire to benefit one country, by in- 
flicting the greatest possible injury upon 
another. In war, the greater the destruction, 
the more heroic the act; and he who has spread 
devastation and death to an extent at which hu- 
manity shudders, receives the applause of the 
senate, and honors and distinctions are heaped 
upon him. I would not augur ill for my coun- 
try, but I venture to express my belief, that if 
the present military spirit is fostered, it will do 
more than anything else, to hasten the period 
pictured in the imagination of Macaulay, when 
‘‘ Some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a bro- 
ken arch of London Bridge, to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.”— /ssays, Vol. 3. p. 202. 

That the patriotism to which | have referred, 
finds no place in the New Testament, it is scarce- 
ly needful to assert. An universal brotherhood 
1s preached throughout,—a state of things which 
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our growing commerce and civilization have 
been hastening to promote, but at which the De- 
mon of War has of late aimed so fearful a blow,— 
that state so beautifully described by the poet, 
whea 


“ Nations should be 
Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea ;” 


when those haleyon days shall be realized, de- 
scribed in the invocation of Longfellow, in the 
beautiful lines so gracefully addressed to the 
heir-apparent of the British throne when leavy- 
ing the shores of America— 
‘“‘ Lord, let war’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole earth in peace, 
Under thy wings. 
Make all thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings.” 

Mitford, the historian, says that this declama- 
tory patriotism “ had its origin in Greece, when 
Greece was in its decay ;” and Lord Macaulay 
says, “‘ The writers of whom we speak, should 
have considered, that in patriotism, such as it 
existed amongst the Greeks, there was nothing 
essentially and eternally good; that an exclu- 
sive attachment to a particular society, though 
a natural, and, under certain restrictions, a most 
useful sentiment, implies no extraordinary at- 
tainment of wisdom or virtue ; that when it has 
existed in an intense degree, it has turned States 
into gangs of robbers, whom their mutual fideli- 
ty has rendered more dangerous; has given a 
character of pecuiiar atrocity to war, and has 
generated that worst of all political ‘evils, the 
tyranny of nation over nation.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_——_———+9p——____—_ 


TARES. 


In passing through the fertile country of the 
ancient Philistines, on the south of Palestine, I 
asked the guide, one day, a native Syrian, if he 
knew of a plant which was apt to make its ap- 
pearance among the wheat, and which resem- 
bled it so much that it could hardly be distin- 
guished from it. He replied that it was very 
common, and that he would soon show me a 
specimen of it. Soon after this he pointed out 
to me some of this grass, growing near our path; 
and afterwards, having once seen it, I found it in 
almost every field where I searched for it. Ex- 
cept that the stalk was not so high, it appeared 
otherwise precisely like wheat, just as the ears 
begin to show themselves, and the kernels are 
swelling out into shape. The seed of tares, if 
intermixed with wheat, renders the bread made 
of such flour injurious to those who eat it. 

This is the plant to which the Saviour re- 
ferred in the parable, as the tares which sprang 
up among the wheat, and which the owner, be- 
cause it was so much like the genuine wheat, 
directed his servants to suffer to remain until the 
harvest, “lest, while they gathered up the 
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tares, they should root up also the wheat with 
them,” (Matthew 13: 24, sq.) I collected some 
specimens of this deceitful weed, and have 
found, on showing them to friends, that they 
have mistaken them quite invariably for some 


species of grain, such as wheat or barley. — 
Hackett. 


ene 


DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


They who truly fear God have a secret guid- 
ance from a higher wisdom than what is barely 
human, viz., the spirit of truth and godliness, 
which doth really, though secretly, prevent and 
direct them. Any man that sincerely and truly 
fears Almighty God, and calls and relies upon 
him for his direction, has it as really as a son 
has the counsel and direction of his father ; and 
though the voice be not audible, nor discernible 
by sense, yet it is as real as if a man heard a 
voice saying ‘This is the way, walk in it.’—Sir 
Matthew Hale. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 10, 1862. 


—=—_ = — — = 


MapaGasoaR.—It may be recollected that 
when accounts were received in England of the 
death of the late Queen of Madagascar, and the 
accession of her son, Prince Rakoto, to the gov- 
ernment, William Ellis, who had twice visited 
the island, and was well acquainted with the 
Prince, again embarked, under the auspices of 
the London Missionary Society, with a view of 
aiding the new King in the reformations which, 
it was believed, he would desire to introduce. 
William Ellis was at Mauritius on his passage, on 
the 5th of Second month last, and the Mis- 
sionary, Le Brun, had returned to that island 
from Madagascar, It appears by extracts from 
a letter of W. Ellis, that “the Christians of 
Madagascar ure active, energetic and grateful 
for their wonderful deliverance, feeling their 
way in ecclesiastical matters. Their numbers 
have greatly increased since the accession of the 
King to the throne. Their desire after books is 
great—the neophytes for elementary books, and 
the advanced Christians for the entire Bible. 

“ The King seems to be walking in the steps 
of Radama I., as closely as he can. He has 
ordered schools to be established, as soon as 
teachers can be provided, in all the villages in 
which schools were opened by the late King. 
He has abolished the ordeal by Tangena, [or 
drinking poison-water]. He has made it a 
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rule that all who appear before him shall do so 
in European clothes. He has encouraged the 
study of English to the utmost extent, having 
made it the diplomatic language of his govern- 
ment. In this respect the people share fully in 
his preference.” 


UMANCIPATION IN THE District OF Co- 
LUMBIA.—This great measure, long desired by 
the friends of the slave, but, for many years 
past, regarded as an event of a distant future, is 
really in progress towards complete accomplish- 
ment. The following announcement by the 
Commissioners appointed under the act of eman- 
cipation, has been published in the Washington 
papers :-— 


“ Public notice is hereby given, that, until 
otherwise ordered, the Commissioners under the 
act of Congress of the 16th of April, 1862, en. 
titled ‘ An act for the release of certain persons 
held to service or labor in the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ will hold their sessions in the City Hall, 
in the city of Washington, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday on every 
week, and that all persons loyal to the United 
States holding claims to service or labor against 
persons discharged therefrom by that act, 
may within ninety days from the passage 
thereof (which will expire on the 15th of 
July next), but not thereafter, present to the 
Commissioners their respective statements or 
petitions in writing, verified by oath or affirma- 
tion, setting forth the names, ages and personal 
description of such persons, the manner in which 
the petitioners acquired such claim, and any 
facts touching the value thereof, and declaring 
his or her allegiance to the government of the 
United States, and that the petitioner has not 
borne arms against the United States during the 
present rebellion, nor in any way given aid or 
comfort thereto. 

And notice is hereby further given, that the 
time named in the ninth section of that act, for 
filing a statement in writing or schedule with 
the Clerk of the Circuit Court for the District of 
Columbia by the several owners or claimants to 
the services of the persons made free by that 
act, setting forth the names, ages, sex and parti- 
cular description of such persons severally, is, 
by authority given to the Commissioners by that 
act, extended to the first day of June next. The 
Commissioners are prohibited from allowing the 
claim of any person who shall neglect to file 
such statement or schedule with said Clerk ac- 
cording to the requirements of that section of 
said act. 8. F. Vinton, 

DANIEL R. GoopLoE, 
Horatio Kina. 
Washington, April 28, 1862.” 
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The approval by the Senate of a new Treaty 
with Great Britain for the effectual suppression 
of the African slave trade, and the adoption, by 
the same body, of an act to open diplomatic re- 
lations with Hayti and Liberia, show the prog- 
ress of just principles. Of the same character 
is the introduction into the Senate of a bill ap- 
propriating taxes on the property of colored 
people in the District of Columbia to the educa- 
tion of their children, in the same manner that 
a tax on other property is applied to white 
schools. It is also gratifying to learn that Sen- 
ator Sumner has given notice that he will intro- 
duce a bill to abolish the coastwise traffic in 
slaves, and to prevent the transportation of slaves 
through the United States. 


——_-—~~<e—- ______ 


The following should have had an earlier in- 
sertion to reach all those particularly interested 
in proper season, but its publication may yet be 
useful to some; and a knowledge of this move- 
ment On the part of New York Friends may 
have a tendency to encourage Friends in other 
parts of our Society, in similar labors. 


First-pAy Scuoots or New York YEARLY 
Mretina.—The increasing number of First-day 
Schools which are from year to year reported to 
our Yearly Meeting, affords gratifying evidence 
of the extending interest of its members in 
Scriptural instruction. 

It is believed that it would be encouraging 
and helpful to those actively engaged in this 
work, to meet at least once a year to confer to- 
gether, and that there may be some bond of 
union between the Schools of our Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Kach Monthly Meeting is therefore invited 
to appoint two Delegates from each of their Pre- 
parative Meetings (one from the Men’s and one 
from the Women’s Meetings), to attend a Con- 
ference to be held on Seventh-day evening, 
Thirty-first of the Fifth month next (during our 
ensuing Yearly Meeting) ; and it is particularly 
requested that the Delegates be those who are 
either actively engaged as Teachers, or who may 
be considered suitable for Teachers in such 
Schools. 

Ws. H. Cuase, 
Mary H. Tuomas, 
Rost. LINDLEY Murray, 
Saran Bowne. 

Third month 29th, 1862. 


Diep, in Fairhaven, Mass., on the 6th of Fourth 
mo. last, Sruas DELANO, in the 63d year of his age, a 
member of New Bedford Monthly and Fairhaven Par- 
ticular Meeting. Although he was one that did not 
take a very active part in the affairs of Society, yet, 
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he freely performed what fell to his lot, and we can 
say that he was truly a lover of the Society of which 
he was a member, desiring to live in conformity to 
its order, and that he was one who had chosen the 
good part. 


Diep, on the 12th of Fourth mo., 1862, ALBERT E. 
Reymay, in the 21st year of his age, a member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

About two days before his death he became sensi- 
ble that his stay here was of short duration, at which 
he manifested the deepest concern that he might be 
prepared for the solemn change, desiring others to 
pray for him, and saying, ‘I have often prayed for 
myself ”’ 

After a short season he was enabled to obtain peace, 
and he looked forward with full’assurance of happi- 
ness, often uttering expressions similar to the follow- 
ing, “ This is the work of God :” “Ilong to go where 
allis peace.” The clothing of his spirit was, ‘“ Thy 
will be done.” 

He was so filled with love that he at times desired 
his friends and relatives to gather around him, earn- 
estly pleading with them to meet him in Heaven. 
He was faithful to every impression of duty, pointing 
some to their besetting sins, and pleading with them 
to renew their lives. His words of encouragement 
to the faithful were also deeply ins‘ructive. 


, in Grant Co., Ind., on the 13th of First mo. 
last, in the 42d year of her age, Hannan, wife of 
Benjamin Small, a member of Baraboo Monthly Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin. 

She had a desire for several years to become a 
member of the Society of Friends, and after Baraboo 
Monthly Meeting was established she became a mem- 
ber of that meeting by request. She was of a meek 
and quiet disposition, and bore a protracted illness 
with patience and resignation. She expressed that 
she felt willing and prepared to die, and exhorted her 
relations and friends to prepare to meet her in 
heaven. 

er 

In judging ourselves. we cannot be too severe ; 
in jtdging others, we cannot be too candid. 
We should judge ourselves by our motives, but 
others by their actions. — Dr. Nevins. 

lst 
THE TRUMPETER’S PENITENCE AND CONFES- 
SION. 


A certain trumpeter, coming into a meeting 
of Friends, began in an insolent manner to 
sound his trumpet, to drown the voice of him 
that was preaching. But this had the contrary 
effect, and stirred up the zeal of the preacher 
the wore, so that he went on as if none disturbed 
him. The trumpeter at length, to recover his 
breath, ceased blowing; but being still governed 
by an evil spirit, after some intermission began 
to sound again. Whatever he did, he was not 
able to divert the preacher from his discourse, 
though he might hinder the auditory from 
hearing what was spoken. Becoming much 
wearied he was obliged to rest again for re=pira- 
tioh, and, in spite of his evil will, he heard what 
the preacher spoke, which was so piercing, that 
the trumpeter was deeply affected by it, and 
bursting into tears, confessed his crime, and 
came to be a true penitent.—Sewell’s His- 
tory. 
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Extracts from the Minutes of the Philadelphia 
Conference on Friends’ First-day Schools. 


At a Conference of the Teachers, &c., of 
First-day Schools in the city of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity, held in the said city Fourth 
mo. 22d, 1862, the following persons were 
appoiuted officers, viz: Chairman, CHARLES 
YaRnaty; Clerks, B. W. Bexstey, WILLIAM 
C. LONGSTRETH. 

The 64th chapter of Isaiah was read by the 
Chairman, followed by a time of silence prepara 
tory to engaging in the business of the evening. 
_ A Friend in the ministry was then engaged 
in putting up a petition on our behalf to Him 
who has all power to bless our efforts, and 
without whose aid we should labor but in vain. 

The Chairman then alluded to the rise and 
progress of the cause of First-day Schools, stating 
that about eighty years ago the first efforts were 
made therein by Raikes, a printer of Gloucester, 
who, with the curate of his parish, employed a 
person at the salary of one shilling per day to 
open a school and teach the catechism. About 
eight years afterwards, several citizens of Phila- 
delphia, amung them Bishop White, and some 
members of the Society of Friends, met and 
founded the First-day School Society. The 
system at present in use was, however, notadopted 
until about the year 1811. 

Au experience in other Societies has shown 


that those schools have been most successful 
which were held under the care of some religious 
body, and in which the principles of that body 


were taught. From this the conclusion was 
drawn that if we, as Friends, desire that our 
labors should be efficient, our First-day Schools 
must be conducted according to the principles 
of Friends, and taught by those who are im- 
pressed with the value and importance of those 
principles, and are willing to conform their 
action thereto. The roll being called sixty-seven 
members were found to be present. 

Reports were next read trom eleven schools 
under the care of Friends, and four not under 
their control, but of which some of the Teachers 
are Friends. The following are extracts from 
some of these reports: 


Friends’ First-day School of Philadelphia.— 
The number of scholars now on our class list is 
a hundred and seven, of whom sixty are mem- 
bers of our own religious Society. ‘The superiu- 
tendent and librarian, with twelve teachers, are 
actively employed ; while several reserve teachers 
are also associated with us. The average attend- 
ance is seventy. 

The must striking incident of the past year was 
our Annual Meeting, held for the first time on the 
lst of Third mo., 1862. The meeting was in- 
tended to give the teachers of the school an op- 
portunity to meet with the parents of their 
scholars ; and the children were also invited to 
be present. The meeting was largely attended, 


and was felt to be a pleasing and interesting 
occasion. The teachers presented reports of 
their respective classes, while the superinten- 
dent gave a detailed account of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the school ; and remarks were after- 
wards made by several friends. The interest 
created oy the Annual Meeting was immediate- 
ly shown by the increased attendance of the 
scholars, which has continued up to the present 
time. 


Bethany Mission School (for colored children.) 
—Ten teachers and a hundred and twenty-five 
scholars on the list; and nine teachers and nine- 
ty-four scholars in average attendance. During 
the past year, the monthly visitation system has 
been carried on with considerable success ; the 
results being seen in the attendance as well as in 
the attention. 

Out ot a school of ninety, over fifty were re- 
warded for answering questions in the mouthly 
examination; several of those being not over 
eight or nine years old, and three being over 
fifty years of age. Besides this number, it is 
positively known that out of the remaining thirty- 
five, from fifteen to twenty were competent to 
correctly answer many of the questions. 


Swurthmore Mission First-day School.— 
There are twenty-two teachers, four supernumer- 
aries, and a hundred aud ten scholars ou the 
roll. Average attendance including the summer 
months, has been fifteen teachers and sixty-four 
scholars, but during the past four months the 
attendance bas averaged nineteen teachers and 
over seventy-six scholars. 

A conspicuous element in the constituency of 
this school is the large nuwber of Italians in 
attendance; a class that we find, on visiting 
them at their homes, to be living in great pov- 
erty, and who probably have no other opportu- 
nities of hearing or learning from the Scriptures 
than those presented at the schvol. The iguo- 
rance exbibited by many of these neglected 
children respecting the contents of the holy 
vulume is truly affecting; while the eagerness 
with which some of them listen to the reading 
of the inspired words, the personal application, 
and the inquiries occasionally made concerning 
the truths contained therein, encourage tue 
hope that the seed thus sown may sometimes fall 
upon good ground, and bring forth fruit to their 
everlasting welfare. 


It is with much pleasure that we occasionally 
receive proofs that a portion of the labor be- 
stowed upon the children is remembered by 
them at other times. One young Italian girl 
stated that while travelling on foot with her 
tather, an organist, through the State of New 
York and into Canada, they not unfrequently 
stopped to lodge at the small villages on the 
route; when, gathering around her the little 
ones who uad been attracted by the sound of the 
organ, ske would relate to them the Seripture 
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narratives, &c., which she had heard read by her 
teacher. 

A sewing school has been opened by some of 
the teachers, for girls; who, with some of their 
mothers, meet once a week, and are taught to 
make up garments, which they are permitted to 
purchase at two-thirds of the cost of the material 
—a privilege which is much prized and stimu- 
lates to care and effort in learning to finish their 
work neatly. The exercises are commenced by 
reading in the Scriptures, and closed by a hymn; 
and occasionally other suitable books are read to 
the school while the lessons are proceeding, 
though it is generally thought better to throw 
the care of each class upon its teacher for 
instruction and the mainterance of interest in 
the engagement. 

Wheatland School (held near Mt. Holly, N.J.\ 
—Amongst the good results of the school, one 
of the parents has remarked that her children 
who formerly preferred playing about, now 
spend hours of the First day of the week, when 
they are not in school or otherwise necessarily 
occupied, iv reading suitable and improving 
books. 

Oak Grove First-day School (held near Had- 
donfield, N. J.)—The children who cannot read 
are allowed to take books out of the library, in 
common with the older classes, as it is found 
their parents read them, and tell them the con- 
tents. In some cases these books have been the 
only reading for the whole family during the 
week. Other members of the household have 
also ocvasionally sent fur them for themselves. 

Essays were read ; and a Committee appoiated 
to prepare a plan for permanent organization. 
Then adjourned until Fifth-day evening next at 
8 oclock, P. M. 

Fourth mo. 24th, 1862.—The Conference again 
met. The 42d Psalm was read. 

The report of the Committee on permanent 
Organization was adopted with some amend- 
ments. 

The following are parts of the Constitution 
agreed upon: 

The title of the Association shall be ‘ Friends’ 
Firstday School Association of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity.” 

Its objects shall be, Ist. The holding of an 
Annual Conference on the subject of Scriptural 
Instruction, ia accordance with the principles 
and practices of the Religious Society of Friends. 
2d. Through its Executive Committee to ex- 
teud information and aid to Friends engaged in 
teaching or meditating the establishment of 
First-day Schools. 

The Association shall be composed of all 
Friends who are engaged in Scriptural instrue- 
tion within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

Reports shall be presented from schools under 
the control of Friends. Friends engaged as 
teachers in other schools may present reports 
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of their own teaching. No reports, whether 
written or verbal, shall be presented advocating 
sentiments at variance with the known views of 
Friends. 

The following Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year, viz.:—William C. 
Longstreth, Marcellus Balderston, William M. 
Collins, Margaret C. Kimber, Susan Longstreth, 
Mary W. Moore, Joseph Potts, Hannah Scull, 
Catharine M. Shipley, James Whitall. 

A solemn silence spread over the meeting, and 
the opportunity was embraced by two Friends in 
attendance with us to offer the word of encour- 
agement to those who were engaged in the good 
work of extending the knowledge of the contents 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in promoting the 
cause of First-day schools amongst us. 

Thus having been favored so to conduct the 
business as to separate with harmonious and 
good feeling, trusting that the season has been 
one of instruction and interest to those engaged, 
the Conference adjourned. 


THE BLACK AND COLORED POPULATION OF 
BARBADOS. 


It is a fact which speaks volumes, that within 
the last fifteen years, in spite of the extraordi- 
nary price of land and the low rate of wages, the 
small proprietors of Barbados, holding less than 
five acres, have increased from 1100 to 3537. 
A greait majority of these proprietors were 
formerly slaves, subsequently free laborers, and 
finally landholders. This is certainly an evidence 
of industrious habits, and a remarkable contra- 
diction to the prevailing idea that the negro will 
only work under compulsioa. That idea was 
formed and fostere| from the habits of the negro 
as a slave; his habits as a freeman, developed 
under a wholesome stimulus and settled by time, 
are in striking contrast to his habits as a slave. 
I am simply stating a truth in regard to the 
Barbadian Creole, which here, at least, will not 
be denied. I have conversed on the subject 
with all classes and conditions of people, and 
none are more ready to admit than the planters 
themselves that the free laborer in Barbados is 
a better, more cheerful, and more industrious 
workman than the slave ever was under a sys- 
tem of compulsion. These are the opinions of 
men who themselves were once violently op- 
posed to freedom, and who still strive to keep 
the laboring classes in complete dependence ; 
and they are opinions so universal that I have 
sought diligently, but in vain, to hear them con- 
tradicted. The negro will not work with the 
steadiness of a white man, nor can it be expected 
that he should, with all the disadvantages of a 
tropical climate against him. But from my own 
observations, which I purposely made as extend- 
ed as possible, I can assert that the crowds of la- 
borers, male and female, whom I frequently met 
in the cane-fields, were as diligent in the per- 
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formance of their duties as any other class of 
Africans I ever saw either in freedom or in 
slavery; and actual comparisons have proved 
that the free laborer gets through more work in 
a specified time than ever a slave did under the 
old system. 

I need not attempt to delineate what is so 
thoroughly well known as the character of the 
untutored negro. His degradation I do not 
doubt; his moral and intellectual deficiencies 
cannot possibly excite surprise. But what I do 
protest against is, that this photograph of the 
enslaved African should be held up as the like- 
ness of the same man after he has been twenty 
years free. All who have witnessed African 
slavery will be ready to recognize the careless, 
reckless, thoughtless nature of the bondsman, 
as exhibited during passing moments of relief 
from the eye of a task-master. Would any 
white people in the world, born and bred in 
slavery, uneducated, untaught, ignorant even of 
the fact that they were responsible beings, act 
differently? Would any white people in the 
world similarly situated fail to act as the blacks 
acted when they found themselves suddenly freed 
from the restraints of a rigorous and vindictive 
code? I think the wonder is, that in all this 
Western Archipelago there was a solitary free- 
man on the morning of emancipation willing to 
remain in the same position that he filled as a 
slave, if it were possible for him to earn his 


bread in any other way. Twenty yeats ago! 
Let the reader reflect that it was only twenty 
years ago that these people were degraded, de- 
spised, besotted in ignorance; that they were in 
the same abject condition that the Africans of 
Cuba occupy to-day ; and if he marvel notat the 
change and the contrast, he will marvel at 


nothing. Where are the people in the world 
who, in the same space of time, have made the 
same progress in civilization? It is not fair to 
select those, be they numerous or be they few, 
who have been unable as yet to shake off the 
traditions of their servitude, and who remain the 
thriftless, idle creatures that they were in times 
forever gone by. How, in the name of all that 
is reasonable, does this affect the argument? 
How does it prove that the African is incapable 
of being brought up to the level of the white 
race?’ When we wish to illustrate the power 
and capacity of the great Anglo-Saxon race we 
do not look for our subjects in the coal-pits of 
England, but we point to herstatesmen, her ora- 
tors, her men of science, her men of art. I 
protest, then, against the criticism which con- 
signs to utter worthlessness the West Indian 
Africans, because a dozen, or twenty, or a hun- 
dred good-for-nothing fellows lounge about the 
streets of Bridgetown, or because a planter or a 
dozen planters are annoyed that one or a dozen 
of their laborers have deserted them in their 
time of need. The same inconveniences are 
suffered in every free country where labor is 
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scarce; and many a New England farmer loses 


his crop because he cannot obtain timely assist- 
ance to reap it. The only philosophical way 
to determine the capabilities of the African race 
is to look at those, and their number exceeds all 
belief, who have emerged from serfdom, in spite 
of serious obstacles and downright opposition, to 
become most intelligent and cultivated men— 
men of wealth and position, fully able to appre- 
ciate their independence and their rights of 
citizenship. The colored mechanics and artisans 
of Barbados, [ must unhesitatingly assert, are 
equal in general intelligence to the artisans and 
mechanics of any race in any part of the world 
equally remote from the great centres of civili- 
zation. They are now what the peasantry will 
be as soon as educatiun is more generally dif- 
fused. It is impossible to produce a single man 
of color in Barbados, if he ean boast of any edu- 
cation at all, who will answer to the popular idea 
of the negro character. That character, as [ 
said before, is the character of a slave, or of a free 
man before he has learned to work ar understand 
his moral responsibilities. There are many, 
doubtless, in such a condition to day, but let the 
blame be laid on those who merit the censure. 
Let the planting interest, which includes the 
legislators, the guardians, and the absolute rulers 
of this island, be condemned for their folly and 
selfishness, in that they have made no effort to 
second the work of emancipation, but rather 
have stood as a stumbling-block in the way, no 
effort to instruct the negro or teach him his du- 
ties as a freeman, no effort to conciliate his affee- 
tions or command his allegiance, no effort to ele- 
vate him socially, politically, or morally, but— 
most fatal error !—have actually striven to keep 
him in ignorance and servile dependence. 
What wonder that, with such a power arrayed 
against his progress, many a peasant born a 
slave should live a freeman without appreciating 
the blessings purchased for him at an unparal- 
leled cost? What wonder if he be thriftless, 
thoughtless, indifferent about the future, and 
only concerned in the enjoyment of the present 
moment? Is the course that ought to have 
been pursued from the very first any longer 
to be donbted? Emancipate these people from 
ignorance, give them power to understand their 
duties and their rights as freemen, and we shall 
hear no more drivel about organic defects in their 
mental capacity. As far as their numbers go, 
greatly deficient as I believe these numbers to be for 
the wants of the colonies, they will form an intelli- 
gent, peaceable, and industrious portion of the 
laboring classes. [ am sick of the statement 80 
constantly and so thoughtlessly repeated, that the 
African won’t work. This, of course, is not said 
of Barbados, for its labor market is overst« cked ; 
but it is said of other islands where land is plenti- 
fuland labor scarce. Won’t work? Why should 
they work for the planter, and bind themselves 
to a new tyranny? Where is the moral obliga 
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tion that chains them forever to the serfdom of 
estate labor? Why should they work for a 
master when they can work more profitably for 
themselves, and enjoy at the same time a per- 
fect independence? Why should they work for 
any one who does not take the trouble to point 
out a single advantage to be gained in his ser- 
vice? Would an American work for another on 
any such terms? I have shown that the negro 
has grave faults of character—faults which, un- 
checked, must affect the prosperity of a country 
in which the laboring population are of African 
descent; but I do believe that, under a wiser 
system of plantation—management than that 
practiced in most of the colonies, and with more 
extended education, these faults would be speedi- 
ly eradicated. I cannot doubt that, if the gov- 
erning classes in the West Indies had pursued a 
more liberal policy than they have done, if they 
had consulted in some degree the interest and 
the welfare of the people upon whom their pros- 
perity largely depended, the success of emanci- 
pation at the present day would be so securely 
and so widely established that no misrepresenta- 
tion could possibly conceal it. 

The condition of the colored population of 
Barbados demonstrates, on the whole, that they 
lack neither industry nor natural intelligence. 
The habit of labor, after all, is an acquired one; 
and no man, white or black, will really work 
where necessity does not exist. I have watched 
with great interest Barbadian laborers going to 
work, and their light, elastic step and cheerful 
faces indicate the very opposite of lazy disposi- 
tions. If their moral progress falls short of 
what the Abolitionist would ask us to believe, it 
is, doubtless, owing as much to the want of 
properly directed educational efforts as to any 
other cause. The masses are certainly no worse 
than they were under slavery; while those who 
had the intelligence, industry, and energy to 
rise, have risen to positions of competence, in- 
dependence, and wealth which they never could 
have attained and enjoyed under any other than 


a free system.—Sewall’s Ordeal of Free La- 
bor, 


—--30>——-— 


AMERICAN SLAVERY SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
Concluded from page 556. 


At the city of Brotherly Love, Philadelphia, 
our friend visited Dr. Rush, who had been ‘‘in- 
timately acquainted with many of the leading 
characters in the revolution, particularly with 
General Washington and the President, ‘I. Jef- 
ferson. As Dr. Rush had constantly been a 
warm advocate for the abolition of negro slavery, 
he sometimes endeavored to introduce the sub- 
ject in conversation with the General, but always 
found him extremely backward at saying any- 
thing on these occasions, as if conscious of the 
cruelty of the practice, although he was deeply 
involved in it. Though a man of great charac- 
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ter and talents, in many respects, yet the deten 
tion of his negro slaves in bondage during his 
life will always be a chade to his virtues. Yet 
it is but justice to notice, that by will he provid- 
ed for the liberation of his slaves, who in course 
became freemen at his death.” To this we add, 
that we have repeatedly read—and we fear the 
statement is a fact—that President Jefferson 
actually sold his own daughter by a slave. The 
charge has never been refuted, and has been re- 
peated by Judge Haliburton, in his recently 
published “Season Ticket.” 

Between Philadelphia and New York our 
friend had a tough argument with a man en- 
gaged in slave traffic, of whom he says: “At 
length, being hard pressed, he gave up the 
point, in a good deal of warmth, with this re- 
markable declaration—‘ Why, sir, you can’t sup- 
pose that the Almighty looks so narrowly into 
our actions as you do!” 

Here is another bit that looks wondrously 
like a page from “The Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Leaving Baltimore, our Friend passed 
a Carolina slave-dealer with a gang of slaves— 
men, women, and children. ‘Some of them 
appeared much dejected, and, on my questioning 
them, they told me they were taken from their 
relatives and friends by force. One of the fe- 
males being known to a black man in the stage, 
he asked her how she came there, knowing her 
to be a free black. She replied that, some time 
since, her husband had been taken from her and 
carried into the Carolinas, and that she had de- 
termined to follow him in his bondage. This 
appeared to be a remarkable proof of conjugal 
affection, and showed a high degree of sensibility ; 
but, in following her husband, there is great 
reason to fear, from the conduct of these slave 
merchants, that she herself would be sold as a 
slave by this man, who, under pretence of 
taking her to her husband, would probably be- 
tray her.” 

Again at Richmond, “Through a country 
cultivated by black slaves; where, as a matter 
of course, poverty and wretchedness seem to 
abound. The different appearance of those 
States in which slaves are employed, when com- 
pared with Pennsylvania and the other States 
where slavery is not permitted, is truly astonish- 
ing. It frequently happens here, as in other 
places, that the white inhabitants, in selling the 
offspring of these poor debased females, sell their 
own sons and daughters, with as much indiffer- 
ence as they would sell their cattle. By such 
means every tender sentiment of the human 
breast is laid waste, and men become so degraded 
that their feelings rank but little above those 
of the beasts of the field. In the treatment of 
their offspring, how far do some of the brute 
creation surpass them!’’ 

Mr. Sutcliff repeatedly comments on the pal- 
pable inferiority of slave to free labor, and the 
unprosperous appearance of the Southern in 
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comparison with the Northern States. He found 
slaves very numerous in Maryland. One farmer 
had above 200, and owned a couple who were 
“valued at more than £400, on account of their 
stout, healthy children, whom he could sell at 
a very high price when young. From the in- 
formation I received, it appeared that breeding 
slaves was the best part of his business.” Of 
late years it has been the “ business” of hun- 
dreds or thousands. 

Theatrocious cruelties to slaves, so graphically 
described by H. B. Stowe and others, were par- 
alleled sixty years ago. A slave-owner missed 
a piece of leather, and charged a boy, a slave of 
his, with stealing it. The boy denied this, and 
his inhuman master literally flogged him to 
death to extort a confession. Hardly had the 
victim expired ere the master’s own son ad- 
mitted that he had stolen the leather. The 
murderer escaped punishment—as usual in such 
cases, both then and now. Modes of punishing 
runaway slaves were as ingenious and revolting 
at the commencement as at the middle of this 
century. Our friend saw a black boy “round 
whose neck an iron collar was locked, and from 
each side of it an iron bow passed over his head.” 
He also saw a scene which vividly reminds us 
of a similar one in “ Uncle Tom.” “In travel- 
ling this day | passed by a company of black 
slaves, chained together, with a white man of a 
savage countenance holding a large pistol in his 
hand, driving them before him. Behind was a 
cart, in which were some negro children who 
had been torn from their parents by this mem- 
ber of civilized and polished society, who was 
taking them down into Georgia, there to re- 
main in abject slavery for life.” 

Even Uncle Tom was not more valued and 
intrusted by his first owner than a black slave 
who lived near Baltimore. For many years 
prior to our Friend’s visit, and at that time, the 
master used to send the slave to sell produce 
and transact business at Baltimore. Large sums 
of money thus passed through the hands of the 
‘‘chattel,” whose integrity was inviolate. And how 
washe rewarded? He had a wife and large family. 
Being allowed a small weekly portion of time to 
labor for their benefit, and by working over- 
hours, and doing errands at Baltimore for 

ighbors, he managed to scrape together £200 
of his own. This he offered to his master for 


the:freedom of his family and self (then fifty 
years of age,) but the owner absolutely refused 
to give him or sell him freedom on any terms, 
alleging as a reason “that he could not meet 


with another in whom he could so confide.” A 
friend of Mr. Sutcliff strove to induce the owner 
to be more just and merciful, but in vain, 
although the only ground of refusal “ was the 
uprightness and integrity of the slave.” Andso 
the poor fellow and his family remained chattels. 
Honesty in a slave was thus virtually punished 
as @ crime. 
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Kidnapping free blacks was extensively 
practised by gangs of miscreants from Georgia, 
who carried off whole families in the night from 
Maryland. ‘They take them,” says our author, 
“on board small vessels in the neighboring 
creeks, and so ship them off to the Georgias and 
Carolinas, when they are sold to the planters.” 
He saw some free blacks who had been thus 
seized and subsequently rescued. ‘Not long 
ago,” he adds, “a mother with seven children 
was thus carried off in the dead of the night 
from this neighborhood. This flagrant act 
deeply excited Joshua Rowland’s attention; 
and, after riding nearly one thousand miles, he 
was enabled to rescue the whole family, and 
bring them safe home to their native place, 
although they had been dispersed and sold into 
various hands by the kidnappers, in different 
parts of Georgia.” 

We have quoted enough to show that in 
reality slavery now-a-days is in every essential 
respect the same as sixty years ago. The hor. 
rible “business” of breeding slaves; the kid. 
napping of free persons of color; the virtual 
power of owners to torture their slaves to death 
with perfect impunity; and nearly every other 
leading peculiarity of Southern slavery are 
identical at the two epochs. It would seem as 
though the lapse of time and the progress of 
civilization make not the slightest difference in 
the condition of a domestic slave. Once a 
‘property,’ he must ever remain such, and, 
from one cause or another, his lot appears inca- 
pable of any effectual amelioration. There isno 
medium between absolute slavery and freedom. 
Either the four millions of American bondsmen 
and bondswomen must remain as they are, oF 
become entirely free. In the very nature of 
things there can be no sound nor just compro- 
wise between freedom and slavery. 

In conclusion, Mr. Sutcliff gives his opinion 
that the free Northern States of the Union will, 
if they persevere, succeed in inducing the 
South “ to relinquish the infamous and debasing 
system of personal slavery;’ but he never 
seems to have had the faintest idea that the 
Abolition question would ever tend to a “‘ seces- 
sion” of States, or a disruption of the Federal 
Union.—Leisure Hour. 

From the N. Y. Examiner. 
UNDER THE CROSS. 
I cannot, cannot say— 
Out of my bruised and breaking heart— 
Storm-driven along a thorn-set way, 
While blood-drops start 


From every pore as I drag on— 
‘Thy will, Oh God, be done.”’ 


I cannot, in the wave 

Of my strange sorrow’s fierce baptism, 

Look up to heaven, with spirit brave 
With holy chrism ; 

And while the whelming rite goes on, 
Murmur, “ God’s will be done.” 
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i  ———— 


Iam uot strong to bear 
This sudden blast of scorching breath, 
Which blossoms hope in black despair, 
And life in death; 
I cannot say, without the sun, 
“ My God, thy will be done.” 


I thought, but yesterday, 

My will was one with God’s dear will : 

And that it would be sweet to say— 
Whatever ill 

My happy state should smite upon— 
‘¢Thy will, my God, be done.” 


But I was weak and wrong, 
Both weak of soul and wrong of heart ; 
And Pride alone in me was strong, 
With cunning art 
To cheat me in the golden sun, 
To say, “ God’s will be done.” 


Oh shadow, drear and cold, 

That frights me out of foolish pride : 

O flood! that through my bosom rolled 
Its billowy tide! 

I said, till ye your power made known, 
“ God’s will, not mine, be done ”’ 


Now, faint and sore afraid, 
Under my cross—heavy and rude— 
My idols in the ashes laid, 

Like ashes strewed, 

The holy words my pale lips shun— 

“OQ God, Thy will be done.” 


Pity my woes, O God! 
And touch my will with thy warm breath ; 
Put in my trembling hand thy rod, 

That quickens death ; 
That my dead faith may feel thy sun, 

And say, “ Thy will be done,” 


nine itl aN 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTeLLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
23d ult. The news is generally unimportant. 

The English papers describe the distress in the 
manufacturing districts as very great and still in- 
creasing. As an instance, the Zimes states that at 
Blackburn, in Lancashire, of a population of 63,000, 
nearly one-fourth are suffering great privation. The 
town contains 84 mills, employing, when in full 
operation, over 20,000 persons, but at present only 
18 are working full time, 23 or 25 have stopped al- 
together, and the rest are’ partially at work; nearly 
7000 operatives are wholly unemployed. The number 
of persons receiving public relief in one week was 
8,974, while in the corresponding week last year the 
number was 2,416. Nearly £2500 has been subscribed 
in the town itself; soup is distributed daily, and 
bread and oatmeal weekly ; but the Relief Committee 
have felt it necessary to issue an appeal for aid 
from other districts. 

In Belgium, also, the deficiency of the cotton sup- 
ply has caused great distress, especially in Ghent, 
where 6000 workmen are said to be out of employ- 
ment, and about 4000 working only three days in the 
week. The government is seriously embarrassed by 
the wide spread suffering. 

France.—The Japanese ambassadors had arrived 
at Paris, and had been received by the Emperor. 

The first vessel of a new line of steamers from 
Nantes tothe French W. Indies sailed on the 13th ult. 

Spary.—The captain and officers of the rebel pri- 
vateer Sumter, which has been lying at Gibraltar 
for a long time, unable to procure supplies, and 
Closely watched by the U. S. steamer Tuscarora from 
the neighboring Spanish port of Algesiras, have now 


gone to England, the crew have been discharged 
and the vessel is to be sold. One of the officers, and 
another person, late U. S. Consul at Cadiz, were 
seized some time since at Tangiers, in Morocco, by 
order of a U.S. officer, and, against the protest ofthe 
Moorish authorities, conveyed on board a vessel and 
sent to this country. They have arrived here, and 
the case is under examination by the proper author- 
ities, to determine the legality of the arrest. 


Mexico.—Advices via Havana state that Spanish 
troops were arriving there from Vera Cruz, in Eng- 
lish vessels, and that the last were to embark on the 
25th ult. The French had decided on war, and 
Juarez, though he declared his government disposed 
to adopt all honorable conciliatory measures, had 
accepted the issue. He had issued a call for all 
citizens between the ages of 20 and 60, and they 
were gathering to his standard. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of State has addressed 
two circulars to the foreign Ministers at Washington, 
informing them that the mails are now allowed to 
pass to and from New Orleans and other places here- 
tofore seized by the insurgents and now re-occupied 
by U. S. forces, although a military surveillance is 
maintained over such mails so far as is found neces- 
sary for public safety; and that a Collector has been 
appointed for New Orleans, and the necessary pre- 
parations are being made to modify the blockade so 
far as to permit limited shipments to be made to and 
from that and one or more other ports now closed, 
the terms and conditions of which will be made 
known by proclamation. 

On and after the lst prox. all letters mailed in the 
United States addressed to Nova Scotia will be re- 





quired to be prepaid by U.S. stamps, at the exist- 
ing rates, viz. 10 cents for distances under 3000 
miles ftom the frontier, and 15 cents over that 
distance. Letters from Nova Scotia will also be fully 
prepaid. 

A correspondent of the WM. Y. Tribune from Port 
Royal, states under date of she 23d ult., that Gen. 
Hunter had begun to issue free passes to slaves en- 
titled to their freedom under the act of Congress, as 
having been employed to aid the rebellion, and that 
nearly a hundred such cases had then been examined 
and passed, for which papers were to be issued ime 
mediately. He proposed to retain them, for the pres- 
ent, as far as possible, in the service of the Quarter- 
master’s department, though they were at liberty to 
go where they wished. 


Military proceedings —Fort Macon, near Beaufort, 
N. C., surrendered to the U. S. forces on the 25th 
ult., after a bombardment of eleven hours from land 
batteries, with some assistance from the blockading 
vessels. The garrison, 430 in number, surrendered 
as prisoners of war, and were released on parole, and 
allowed to retain their private effects. A large 
quantity of ammunition, provisions, &c., were taken. 
The fort was considerably damaged ; 8 of the garri- 
son were killed and 20 wounded ; of the assailants, 
one killed and two wounded. 

At the latest accounts, the advanced portion of Gen. 
Halleck’s army was reported to be only two miles 
from that of therebels. A body of the latter, number- 
ing 4500, were defeated near Farmington, on the 3d, 
by a part of Gen. Pope’s command. Skirmishes are re- 
ported to be of almost daily occurrence. Purdy, 
Tenn., has been occupied by U. 8S. troops. Gen. 
Mitchell’s division has taken Bridgeport, and an ex- 
pedition advanced 12 miles from that place towards 
Chattanooga and captured some stores. AU. S. gun- 
boat has gone up the Tennessee as far as Florence. 
A guerilla warfare is still kept up, to some extent 
along that river. 

Some further particulars of the taking of New 
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Orleans have been received, through Norfolk and 
Richmond papers. The rebel General commanding 


in the city having withdrawn his troops on the ar- | 


rival of the U. 8. vessels, Com. Farragut, the com- 
mander of the squadron, demanded of the Mayor the 


surrender of the city, the raising of the U. S. flag | 


upon the public buildings, and the removal of all 
others. The Mayor, in his first reply, declined to 
make any formal surrender, declaring that it would 
be an unmeaning ceremony, as the city was without 
means of resistance, and was the Commodore’s by the 
power of force, not by the consent of the inhabitants. 
He refused to change the flag, and boldly asserted 
their continued allegiance to their chosen government, 
though they yielded obedience to their conquerors. 
A later account, however, states that the Mayor had 
accepted the terms of capitulation offered, and the 
city was held by a battalion of U. S. marines. Gen. 
Butler’s troops were said to have landed from Lake 
Pontchartrain. 
that the U. S. forces had occupied Baton Rouge and 
retaken the arsenal there. 
New Orleans had held a meeting, which was largely 
attended, and testified great joy at the change of 
affairs. 

The latest accounts from New Mexico state that the 
two divisions of the U. 8S. forces from Fort Craig and 
Fort Union had effected a junction, after the defeat 
of a body of Texans by one of them; that the rebels 
had abandoned Santa Fe, and were retreating from 
the Territory, and that the Territorial officers had 
resumed their duties at Santa Fe 

The rebels have evacuated their positions at York- 
town and at Gloucester, on the opposite side of York 
river, and fallen back towards Williamsburg. This 
movement, which is believed to have commenced 
three days before, was completed during the night 
of the 3d inst. The regular siege works which Gen. 
McClellan’s army were constructing, had advanced 
so near to the rebel fortifications, that although no 
general attack had been made, the commanders ap- 
paren'ly considered the latter likely to become un- 
tenable. Deserters report that both Jefferson Davis 
and Gen. Lee, the commander-in-chief, visited the 
place a few days previously, and after a careful ex- 
amination and consultation, recommended the evac- 
uation. A number of heavy cannon, with ammuni- 
tion, camp equipage, &c., were left behind, though a 
considerable quantity had been removed. The sick 
and wounded had been takenaway. The U.S. troops 
pursued the retreating rebels, the gunboats also pass- 
ing up York river, followed by boats carrying troops 
intended to land above. The cavalry and some ar- 
tillery encountered a portion of the rebel rear guard, 
consisting of cavalry aided by artillery posted be- 
hind earthworks, about two miles from Williamsburg, 
and asevere skirmish ensued, in which the rebel 
cavalry were driven from their position. The next 
morning, the rebels, apparently in strong force, were 
found entrenched near Williamsburg, and an action 
commenced and continued through the day. During 
the night of the 5th, the rebels abandoned their posi- 
tion, leaving behind their sick and wounded. About 
1300 prisoners were taken, about 1000 of whom were 
wounded, The loss of the U. 8. troops was not known 
when we went to press. They occupied Williams- 
burg, and were still pursuing. 


Concress.—Senator Grimes of Iowa, introduced a 
bill on the 29th ult., to provide that the school tax 
collected from the colored people in the District of 
Columbia, shall be applied to the education of color- 
ed children ; and Wilson of Mass., one to amend the 
bill passed at last session, confiscating slaves em- 
ployed in aid of the rebellion, so as to include the 
wives and children of slaves. On the lst inst., 


A report also comes via Memphis | which may provide colleges for agriculture or the arts, 


The Union citizens of | 


REVIEW. 


| Davis, of Ky., offered a resolution, declaring that the 
war should be vigorously prosecuted and continued, 
| to compel obedience to the Constitution and lawg 

throughout the country, and for no further end what- 
|ever. It was laid over. The Homestead bill being 
| under consideration on the 2d, an amendment was 

adopted excluding from its benefits any person who 
has borne arms against the United States, or aided 
its enemies, A message was received from the 
| President, stating that Gen. Stone was arrested 

under his authority, and on evidence which required 
| such a proceeding for the general safety ; and that he 

has not been tried, because the necessary officers for 
| & court martial could not be spared from duty. The 


Confiscation bill was discussed on several different 


days, a motion by Cowan, of Pa., to refer it to a 
select committee, being rejected on the 30th, yeas 18, 
nays 22. A bill was introduced on the 5th, making 
donations of public lands to States and Territories, 


Two bills were introduced in the House on the 
30th by Eliot, of Mass., one to confiscate rebel pro- 
perty and provide for payment of the expenses of the 
rebellion; the other to free the slaves of rebels, 
Both were referred to the select committee. Wick- 
liffe of Ky., asked leave to introduce a resolution in- 
quiring by what authority Gen. Hunter has issued 
an order to emancipate slaves, but objection was 
made. Several resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee on government contracts were adopted; one 
directing $12.50, each to be allowed for certain guns 
purchased for Fremont’s army last summer ; one con- 





demning the practice of employing irresponsible and 
unofficial persons, for services which may be proper- 
ly performed by officers of the government, and of 
purchasing supplies by private contract instead of 
open competition ; one censuring ex-Secretary Came- 
ron for his course in regard to certain contracts, with 
persons not legitimately engaged in the business 
pertaining thereto. One censuring Secretary Welles 
for employing G. D. Morgan to purchase vessels, 
without requiring any guarantee, with a compensation 
receivable from the seller and depending on the 
price, instead of employing responsible government 
officers, was rejected. A resolution was also adopt- 
ed commending the practice of the investigating 
committee in 1859, in furnishing to accused parties 
the evidence against them, and giving them oppor- 
tunity to refute or explain it, and declaring a con- 
trary course unjust. A bill was reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the Ist, amending 
the bill of last 8th month, to provide increased rev- 
enue from imports, so as to allow such share of the 
tax as may be assessed on any State or Territory 
be paid wholly or partly by the release of any duly 
determined claim of such State or Territory against 
the United States, for an equal amount, in reimburse- 
ment of expenses incurred in aiding to suppress the 
rebellion. The bill passed on the 5th. The Committee 
on Territories reported a bill to render freedom na- 
tional, and slavery sectional. A bill was passed on the 
2d, granting additional powers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, forfeiting to the United States any vessel 
or other vehicle, which after being refused a permit 
or clearance shall proceed to any foreign or domet- 
tic port, and authorizing the Secretary to require 
bonds, that no part of the cargo shall be used to aid 
any part of the country in insurrection, and to pro- 
hibit the importation of goods over any railroad oF 
turnpike, if there is good reason to believe they may 
fall into the hands of the insurgents. The Pacifie 
Railroad bill with amendments, was reported from 
Committee of the Whole on the 5th, ordered to be 


printed, and the previous question ordered with® 
view to a vote next day. 





